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Wider Horizons with Kodak Tri-X Film 



The new Kodak Tri-X Film, either 
roll or miniature, can add at least an 
extra stop to your camera lens. If you 
have a camera with an // 4.5 lens, for 
example, you can now have the 
effect of an f/ 3.5, or better, lens. 

Its LW and (Iharaeteri^tie^. This 
new film has an emulsion based on 
new emulsion discoveries which al- 
low a groat increase in film speed 
while retaining approximately the 
low graininess and high definition of 
medium-speed films. It is similar to 
the new Kodak Boyal Pan Film anti 
should not be confused with the 
older Kodak Tri-X Panchromatic 
Film (in sheets). 

The exposure indexes are 200 for 
daylight and 160 for tungsten light. 
These are conservative ratings and 
include the usual safety factor so 
that, on the average, you can give 
at least one stop less exposure than 
the meter reading would indicate 
with no loss in negative quality. And, 
if all your equipment variables hap- 
pen to work toward giving more ef- 
fective exposure than the settings 
would indicate, you might lie able to 
cut the exposure two stops, or more. 



If you find that the negatives made 
with your particular equipment un- 
der your working conditions are con- 
sistently heavier than you like, you 
can make a few test exposures of 
typical subjects to find the exposure 
change to suit your particular needs. 

Due to the great sensitivity of this 
film, the probability is that high 
shutter speeds will lie used with 
small apertures. 

Since all shutter blades must take 
some time in opening and closing, 
the efficiency at high speeds may be 
about 50 percent with the large aper- 
tures at which the shutters are cali- 
brated. With the small lens openings, 
the efficiency is greatly increased to 
the point where the exposure may be 
as much as doubled. You may find, 
therefore, that to get a thinner nega- 
tive with these combinations of high 
shutter speed and small lens open- 
ing, the settings must he reduced. 

Available Light, Pictures made with 
available light have a naturalness, 
warmth, and spontaneity which is 
seldom matched by other lighting. 
In the brightly lighted interiors of 
schools, gymnasiums, cafeterias, in- 
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dustrial plants, commercial establish- 
ments, art galleries, museums, exhi- 
bition hulls, etc, good pictures have 
been made at exposures of 1/100 at 
f/5. 8. The lighting level will vary 
widely, of course, from place to place 
and also within the hall itself. A sen- 
sitive photoelectric exposure meter 
is a great help in these situations. 

The amount of light present in 
rooms at home varies so widely that 
general recommendations are diffi- 
cult to make. Good negatives have 
been made in an average- size room 
on sunny days near a 3 by 3-foot 
window at 1/50 at //5.6. At night, 
with the regular tungsten lighting, 
1/25 at //3,5 yielded good negatives. 
Pictures of a normal television screen 
were made at 1 25 at f/4. 5, 

Flash. More opportunities than ever 
are yours with flash and Hood light- 
ing, The higher shutter speeds and 
smaller lens openings are a tremen- 
dous advantage in indoor action pic- 
tures, such as those of basketball 
games, swim meets, ice shows, Imjx- 
ing matches, etc. For example, with 
a shutter having Class M synchroni- 
zation and using a No* 5 or 25 lamp 
in the usual 5-inch reflector, you can 
take action shots at 1/200 second and 
//8 from 20 feet away. 

You can readily see that in the 
home, especially for close-ups, you 
may not be able to use a small enough 
lens opening and high enough shut- 
ter speed to avoid overexposure. 
There are several ways of reducing 
tile light intensity lor a more accu- 
rate exposure, and sometimes a bet- 
ter lighting effect is achieved. If the 
synchronizing arrangement of your 
shutter allows, you can use one of the 



smaller lamps or you can use a layer 
or two of clean white cloth, such as 
a handkerchief, over the flash reflec- 
tor. This latter results in less light 
and also provides diffuse and often- 
times more pleasing lighting. One 
layer of a typical white handkerchief 
cuts the light by about one stop. 

Other methods are descriljed in 
the Kodak Data Book "Flash Tech- 
nique*' sold by Kodak dealers. 

Electronic Fkihh. These techniques 
can also he used with electronic flash. 
Because the light output varies so 
from make to make, we recommend 
that von derive your own guide num- 
ber. Make exposures of an average 
subject 10 feet away at // 1L f/16, 
f/22 and //32. Judge the correct f- 
number from inspection of the nega- 
tives, and multiply by 10; the result- 
ing guide number should suit your set 
of conditions. 

Flood. With photofloods you can 
study the lighting effect. Now you 
can avoid dazzling your subject by 
using the above methods to dim the 
lights,* It has always been the aim 
of first-class photographers to make 
their close-ups of people with low- 
intensity light, resulting in better ex- 
pressions and more realistic lighting. 

For rapid recording of a sequence 
of events, you might like to try using 
a photo-light bar, such as the Brownie 
Movie Light, with one or two reflec- 
tor floods. Typical exposures are: 

T /2S ff 11 6 lo 10 fl (two No. PH 375 lamp*) 
t/50 */ 16 4 fl (iwo No. PH 375 lamps) 

1/S0 //II 4 fl (one No. PH 375 lamp) 

Snopshot 4 fl (iwo No. PH 375 lamp*) 

* tfr mu as photofirxnl lamps get very hot in use* keep 
the material a few i n then at vay from the bulb. Fibre 
glass is a good material , 
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Recommended Development Times of 
68 F (70 C) 



Kodak 

Developer 


Continuous 

Agitation 


(n term it tent 
Agitation 


Microdol 


10 min 


1 2 min 


D-76 


10 min 


12 min 


DK-50 


5 min 


7 min 


DK 60a 


3*A min 


5 min 



Note: Kodak Developer DK-20 and other de- 
velopers containing silver bolide solvents, 
such 03 thiocyanate s or thiosulfate;, slhouJd 
not be used os they may form o ;cum on the 
surface of the fUm* 

The above developer; are highly re com- 
mended for both Tri-X ond/Rojrof Pan Films. 
They contain nothing detrimental to either 
film. 

Idcntilieation. An improved new- 
style backing paper provides greater 
visibility of the exposure numbers in 
the ruby window of the camera and 
also enables the film name to be 
printed just preceding each exposure 
number. This feature acts as a re- 



minder as to the kind of film in the 
camera each time you advance the 
film. 

Negatives Numbered. The Frames 
of 120 rolls are marked with latent 
images for cameras making H to 12 
exposures. Numbers are used for the 
I to 12 series, and the letters A to li 
are used for the 8-exposure series. It 
is expected that this marking will be 
extended to the 620 rolls in the 
future. The 135 magazines have reg- 
ular frame numbers. 

Color balance. Panchromatic— high- 
green, low-red sensitivity for excel- 
lent flesh tones. This new film should 
not be confused with Kodak Tri-X 
Panchromatic Film (in sheets) which 
is a high-red -sensitive panchromatic 
film. 

Spectrograms will he found on the 
hack page. 




SAFETY FACTORS 
IN EXPOSURE RECOMMENDATIONS 



General experience and research have 
shown that for each negative film a 
certain minimum exposure is re- 
quired for excellent print quality, in- 
creasing exposure by several times 
has no appreciable effect on the print 
quality, but even slight underexpo- 
sure causes a definite loss. 

Daylight exposure tables and Koda- 
guides have included a safety factor 
of about four times for black- an d- 
white film to allow for misinterpreta- 
tion of lighting or subject type. The 
safely factor in exposure indexes for 
the same materials is about two 
times, since a meter, if properly 
used, can be more accurate than an 
estimate. This means that when all 
picture-taking factors are accurate, 
exposure can l>e reduced by these 
safety factors without loss in quality. 
If your negatives are eonsistantly of 
excessive density you may give less 
exposure than recommended. 

Some magazine articles change or 
disregard safety factors by giving 
exposure-index values higher than 
our recommendations. For example, 
if the normal safety factor of 2.5X 
in the daylight rating of 200 for 
Tri-X Film is disregarded, and if the 
high shutter efficiency at low aper- 
ture gives a time twice as long as 
marked, then an "exposure index” of 
200 X 2.5 X 2 = 1000 would be ap- 
parently justified. Likewise, if some 
underexposure is tolerable, even 
higher "indexes” would do. 

Obviously, the publishing of a 
series of exposure indexes for one 



film and for various situations and 
quality levels would lead to chaos, 
Kodak therefore publishes one expo- 
sure index per film and light source 
and this includes the safety factor. 
The photographer should start with 
it. The results are usually good, but 
if a change is consistently indicated, 
the photographer should make that 
change. He can assign an "exposure 
index” that suits his own equipment 
and requirements. Changing to a 
higher index will give less exposure. 
In black-and-white, a change of 2X 
can be tried, for example from 200 
to 400, In color, especially with re- 
versal films, changes should be made 
in smaller ratios, such as 32 to 40, 
Both tables and indexes for non- 
color films exposed by flash and flood 
light have safety factors of about 2, 
The daylight exposure tables (and 
the exposure index) for the new 
Kodak Tri-X Film have a lower safety 
factor (about two times) than do ex- 
isting tables for Kodak So per- XX, 
Plus-X, and Verichrome Films. As 
experience indicates that a factor of 
two is ample it is likelv that it will be 
used in these tables also. 

Color films have less exposure 
latitude than black-and-white films, 
and allow little or no safety factor. 
Therefore, their tables and guides 
call for the same exposure settings 
as are normally indicated by an ex- 
posure meter. As a result, t lie re are 
some apparent discrepancies be- 
tween recommendations for black- 
and-white and color films. 
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NEW FAST KODAK EKTACHROME FILM 
(For Miniature Cameras) 



You will be interested in our new 
Kodak Ektachrome film for 35mm 
and 828 cameras. This new film 
yields positive color transparencies 
for projection and is designed for 
processing by the user or by color 
laboratories and photofinishers — the 
price e foes not include processing . 

Perhaps the most outstanding 
property of this film is its high speed, 
it does for the color photographer 
what the new Kodak Tri-X roll film 
does for the black-and-white worker. 

Two types of the new Ektachrome 
film are supplied, one for daylight 
and one for artificial light. The day- 
light-type film is approximately three 
times as fast as Kodachrome Film, 
Daylight Type, This means wider 
utility, more depth of field because 
of smaller lens openings, easier pic- 
ture taking in shade, on dull days, 
ancl, in general, a greatly increased 
number of picture possibilities. 

Unlike Kodachrome Film Type A, 
which is color balanced for photo- 
Hood lamps and requires a filter 
when used with type M lamps, Ekta- 
chrome Film, Type F is balanced for 
most wire-filled lamps such as No, 
5 or 25, No filter is required and the 
speed is about twice that of Koda- 
chrome Film, Type A when used 
with this type of lamp . It was de- 
signed for flash lamps because they 
are now the most popular artificial 
light in photography. With photo- 
flood lamps and Kodak Wratten Filter 
No, 82A, the exposure index is 16, 

It is quite practical for an indi- 



vidual to process Ektachrome film 
because the only precise controls 
necessary when using the prepared 
processing chemicals involve times 
and temperatures. The tolerances 
are not difficult to maintain by work- 
ing carefully. The only equipment 
required for processing the roll films 
is a suitable roll-film tank, a No. 2 
photoflood lamp set up for the re- 
exposure, and means of controlling 
developer tem perat ure. 

Please note, however, that these 
new films should he processed only 
in solutions prepared with the Kodak 
Ektachrome chemicals marked “Proc- 
ess E-2,” The chemicals provided for 
Ektachrome sheet and roll films will 
not give satisfactory results with the 
m inia t ure-cam era fi 1 m s. 

Kits of E-2 chemicals are sold in 
sizes to make one pint, one-half gal- 
lon, and 3/s gallons. Components will 
also be available separately. 

Kodak Ektachrome Ready- Mo unis 
are available from Kodak dealers for 
mounting your processed film. 

Some differences in color render- 
ing between Kodachrome and Ekta- 
chrome films are inevitable, The two 
processes are different and different 
dyes are used. Any preference be- 
tween color rendering bv Kodu- 
ehrome and Ektachrome films will 
lie purely a matter of personal taste. 
The object of any color process is to 
provide pleasing color pictures, // is 
not possible for a my commercial 
process to provide an exact match in 
color with the original object . 
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Transparencies on Ektachrome 
film are somewhat lower in contrast 
than those on Kodachrome film, For 
this reason, contrasty fightings are 
rendered better* Other things being 
equal, better color prints can be 
made from these softer originals. 

No color process is completely 
“grain less*” Kodachrome film, being 
quite slow, shows almost no graini- 
ness. The graininess of Ektachrome 
film is roughly similar to that of fine- 
grain black-and-white miniature films. 
The new Ektachrome 35mm and 828 
film should not be confused with 
Ektachrome sheet or roll films, from 
which they differ in many respects. 
As soon as practicable the new, faster 
emulsion will be used for Ekta- 
chrome sheet film and the larger roll 
sizes (120* 620* etc.)* The new film is 
supplied in 20-exposure magazines 
(E135 and E135F)* in 300-foot bulk 
rolls (E402 and E402F), and in 8- 
exposure 828 rolls (E828and E828F). 

Because this film is so new, practi- 
cal experience with it is limited and 
the data and instructions given here 
must be regarded as somewhat ten- 
tative. The instruction sheet packed 




with the film bears the most recent 
data, although not in full detail. 
Exposure Indexes are as follows: 



Film 


Daylight 


Photo flood tight 


Daylight Type 


32 


• 


Type F 


20f 





‘No recommendofron as yet. 

‘TWith Kodak Day tight Fitter for Kodak Type 
F Color Films (No. 850. 
tWiih Kodak Light Balancing Filter No. 82 A. 

These indexes are for meters 
marked for American Standard Ex- 
posure Indexes. Remember that with 
any color film certain meter-camera 
combinations may make it necessary 
to use a slightly different meter set- 
ting than the one suggested* A few 
test exposures at settings somewhat 
above and below the published value 
will easily remove any doubt* 

Guide numbers (No. 5 and 25 lamps 
in 4 to 5-inch polished reflector); 



Open, 1 /25 set - 120 1/100 sec-95 

1/50 sec- 110 1/200 sec-70 



TENTATIVE KODAK WRATTEN FILTER RECOMMENDATIONS 


FOR EKTACHROME 


3 5 MM AND 828 FILMS 


Daydigfif Type 

- 


Type F 


Daylight, clear or hazy sun 


None 


No. 85 C 


Daylight, bluish, open shade 
or overcast 


Skylight filter 
(No. 1A) 


No. S5C 


Blue flash lamps No* 5B ( 25B 


None 


Not recommended 


Flash lamps No. 2, 5, B, 22, 25 


Not recommended 1 


None 


Flash lamp No. M2 


Not recommended 


No. eic 


Flash lamps $M, SF 


Not recommended 


No. 82 B 


Photo flood lamps 


No recommendation 
at present 


No. 82 A 
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wider horizons with Tri-X 

(Continued from page 4) 




l BLUE I GREEN I RED 
Color Soniirivity or Kodak Tri-X 
Roil Film to Sunlight 




I BLUE I GREEN I RED 
Color Soositlvlty of Kodok Trl-X 



Roll Film lo Tungiton Ught 



Bring your Reference Handbooks up-to-date by replacing 
outdated sections with the lowest editions of these Kodak Data Books 
sold by Kodak dealers: 

Flash Technique— First Edition 

Kodak Lenses, Shutters, and Porfra Lenses— Fourth Edition 
Kodak Films fB/ack-and- White)— Sixth Edition 
Filters and Polo-Screens— Copyright T950 

Enlarging with Kodak Materials and Equipment— First Edition 
Kodak Papers— Fifth Edition 

Processing Chemicals and Formulas— Fifth Edition 
Copying — Fourth Edition 



SALES SERVICE DIVISION 

CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED . TORONTO 9, ONTARIO 



Kodak Photo Notes No. 1, 1955 
Kodak Periodical No. L-2 



HINTED I* CANADA 

4 ftft #H 








